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12:34 a.m. Drug Violation, Founders Hall 12:06 a.m. Drug Violation, Lyons Hall ; 7:47 p.m. Drunkenness, Ryan Hall 
12:17 a.m. Vandalism, 200s Townhouses 8:18 p.m. Larceny/Theft, Joyce Hall 
wg 12:27 a.m. Drunkenness, Tarrant Center 9:51 p.m. Disorderly Conduct, 100s Townhouses 
Thursday, April 22 2:00 a.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 10:14 p.m. Drunkenness, Purtill Hall 
3:22 p.m. Drunkenness, 300s Field : 10:22 p.m. Drunkenness, Bergeron 
12:55 p.m. Weapon Violation, 200s Townhouses 3:49 p.m. Drunkenness, 300s Field } . 
3:58 p.m. Drunkenness, 300s Field Sunday, April 25 
. 4:29 p.m. Drunkenness; Act One, Tennis Courts 
Friday, April 23 4:45 p.m. Drunkenness, Campus Road 1:07 a.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 
4:59 p.m. Drunkenness, 300s Field 4:16 a.m. Fire Alarm; Malicious Activation, Joyce Hall 
1:02 a.m. Liquor Violation, Founders Hall 5:45 p.m. Drunkenness, 300s Field 2:15 p.m. Vandalism, Joyce Hall . 
1:43 a.m. Vandalism, Linnehan Hall 6:14 p.m. Driving Under the Influence, Tennis Courts 6:17 p.m. Fire Alarm, Linnehan Hall 


7:24 p.m. Drunkenness, Joyce Hall 
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SMC shows its talent 








At the annual MLK Talent Show, senior Michael Sylvester engages the crowd as he plays the didgeridoo. 


By Kalin Burkhardt 
Staff Writer 


Dancing Divas, Gerhard Meyer rock- 
ing out to a pop medley, and the unique 
sounds of the Didgeridoo all made up the 
buffet of personality presented this year at 
the Martin Luther King Jr. Society Talent 
Show. 

Despite the ease with which the show 
flowed, a great deal of planning went into 
this special event. Members of the Martin 
Luther King Jr. (MLK) Society club have 
been working on putting it together since 
the summer. 

Moise St. Louis, director of Multicul- 
tural Affairs, oversees the club’s efforts. 
“They'll probably tell you I am always 
pushing. But it is because I want them to 
work up to their potential,” he said. “They 
are an amazing group of students and I 
don’t want them to second guess them- 
selves.” 

Though many members of the MLK 
society have their hand in helping the tal- 
ent show achieve success, the bulk of the 
work falls on the shoulders of four execu- 
tive board members. 

“We came up with the date back in the 
summer,” said sophomore Lindsey Bes- 
sette, president of the MLK club. “But we 
really get into the planning about a month 
beforehand.” 

One of the very first things the club 
does is book McCarthy because it is so dif- 
ficult to get, she said. 

“We pick the MCs by thinking about 
individuals that have a big personality and 
are well known throughout campus,” Bes- 
sette said. 

This year, the MCs were senior Rory 
Fitzgerald and junior Bobby Gaglini. 
Decked out and looking dapper in tuxedos, 
Fitzgerald and Gaglini opened the show 
with a short video that comically docu- 





Photo by Susan Bourque 
Sophomore Frantzy Suffrard ‘12 performs ‘Billie Jean.’ 


mented their pre-show 
preparation. They also 
entertained the crowd 
in between acts with 
raffles and jokes. 

“My cheeks hurt 
from laughing so 
hard,” junior John Fa- 
rina said. 

In addition to the 
hardworking MLK 
members and comi- 
cal hosts, the contes- 
tants of course make 
up a huge part of the 
show’s success. Those 
contestants come from 





= ry 
the student population Junior Maggie Ecker sings ‘Midnight Train to Georgia’ accom- 


and their talent is dis- 
covered through audi- 
tions. 

Students sign up for an audition and 
are given a time to come and show what 
they’ve got. This year, however, auditions 
were pushed to the week of the talent show 
after an initial lack of interest. 

“Only a few people signed up be- 
fore our deadline which was April 15 so 
we were kind of worried,” Bessette said. 
“Then, everyone came in and signed up on 
one day.” 

The auditions took place on April 19 
instead and few acts had to be cut. 

During auditions e-board members 
take notes, keeping an eye on the time of 
each act as well as the variation in talents 
displayed. 

“There is only so much we can do 
about it,” she said. “It’s kind of just who- 
ever shows up.” 

According to St. Louis, the talent dis- 
played always proves to be a crowd pleas- 
er: 

“J am always surprised,” he said. 
“Last year I was amazed at-the skillful- 
ness.” 

This year’s acts 
ranged from bands 
rocking out on elec- 
tric guitars to hip-hop 
dancers to the all-male 
singing sensation Mike 
Check. 

The talent show 
was judged by a five 

_person panel com- 
prised of students and 
faculty. This year they 
had a tough time pick- 
ing the winners as the 
scores were very close. 
First place was given to 
senior Michael Sylves- 
ter who incorporated 
audience _ interaction 
throughout his unique 
musical stylings. Syl- 


panied by her back-up dancers. 


vester played the drums and didgeridoo 
while getting the crowd up on their feet 
dancing and shouting back and forth. The 
didgeridoo is a large wooden wind instru- 
ment with origins in Australia. His perfor- 
mance culminated with a standing ovation. 
The competition’s second place prize was 
awarded to sophomore Frantzy Suffrard for 
his Michael Jackson dancing medley. Suf- 
frard had the crowd applauding throughout 
his performance. He began in a red hooded 
sweatshirt and skeleton mask, hip thrusting 
to Thriller and ended in a glittery shirt and 
white glove, moon walking to Billie Jean. 
Third place went to junior Maggie Ecker 
with her performance of “Midnight Train 
to Georgia.” Ecker sang while six mem- 
bers of the St. Michael’s men’s basketball 
team decked out in shades, white shirts and 
slacks, served as her “dancing divas”. 

“This program is really about St. 
Mike’s and the students,” St. Louis said. 
“Tt is the only venue where the average St. 
Mike’s student can come and bring their 
talents to the table.” 

Bemba, along -with the other MLK 
members, hugged, breathed sighs of relief, 
and took in the positive feedback after the 
three hour long show came to a close. 

“It was amazing,” Bemba said, refer- 
ring to her reaction to the show. “My crew 
that were helping me out, a lot of them are 
seniors, so I was doing it for them.” 

Working together and a positive atti- 
tude are two of the main ingredients that 
make the talent show such a success, St. 
Louis said. 

“For the love of the community, that’s 
what it is all about,” he said. 
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What’s next? 


By Natalie DiMaria 
Staff Writer 


With the final stretch of classes and 
spring upon us, the class of 2010 heads 
into the bittersweet senior week for one 
last hurrah. After the last cap falls fol- 
lowing the commencement ceremony 
May 13, the seniors will face their great- 
est challenge yet: the real world. 

So what’s next for the class of 2010? 

That’s where the career develop- 
ment office comes in. Throughout the 
year, each senior is given a checklist of 
tasks by the career development office 
to help with the future job search. ~The 
list includes creating a resume, develop- 
ing a cover letter, attending career fairs, 
and practicing interview skills. Career 
development counselor Donna Atwater 
encourages students to start using the 
student resource center as early as fresh- 
men year and as far down the road as 
needed. 

“When you walk across the stage 
and get your diploma you leave St. Mi- 
chaels but you don’t leave the career ser- 
vices,” she said. 

The career office can help students 
find job opportunities by major or loca- 
tion. Senior Elizabeth Dellipriscoli, a 
Vermont native, will be heading to New 
York City in the fall to work at the Lin- 
coln center. 

“People keep telling me how expen- 
sive its going to be to live there. I realize 
that but its going to be part of the fun,” 
she said. 

In a struggling economy, the options 
for college graduates have drastically 
changed. A survey showed in 2007, that 
84 percent of St. Michael’s graduates 
were working full time six months after 
graduation. The same survey showed 
that rate decrease by more than ten per- 
cent in the past two years. 

“The best advice I can give for find- 
ing a job is networking. You can put your 
resume out on a job site but its like a 
black hole,” she said. 

After sending out more than 70 ap- 
plications around the country, senior 
Alex Miller will be driving out to Col- 
orado following graduation to pursue 
work with The Colorado Fish and Wild- 
life Conservation office. Miller claims 
that his experience working as an intern 
helped to separate him from the competi- 
tion of age and masters degrees. 

“A lot of the places I applied to 
would respond and say they were inun- 
dated with applications. I got declined 
from at least 40 jobs,” he said. 

In such a competitive job market, 
college grads are pursuing other options. 
Many students will return to their sum- 
mer part time jobs to ensure some sort 
of job security. Volunteer efforts such as 
Teach for America and the Peace Core 
have also been popular alternate choices. 
Graduate school has also been a well 
known decision after graduation. 

“T want to go to graduate school, 
but I wanted to take a year or two off to 
decide what exactly I want to go for,” 
Miller said. 

Senior Jeff Borstell plans stay local 
and find a job in Burlington this sum- 
mer. 

“T practiced interviewing and made 
a resume with the career office, so I feel 
pretty prepared,” he said. 

Though the need to find the next 
step is currently on every seniors mind, 
Dellipriscoli advises underclassmen to 
continue taking classes that interest them 
and enjoying their time at St. Michael’s. 

“Be selfish,” she said. “You’re only 
this age once, and we should enjoy it 
while we still can.” 
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Provost awards om for summer research 


By Kayle Schnell 
Technical Editor 


Sixteen students have been 
selected to receive grants for con- 
ducting summer research projects 
with an advising professor in their 
chosen area of study. 

The Vice President for Aca- 
demic Affairs Research Fellow- 
ship (VPAA) is a $3,700 grant 
awarded to students to work full 
time with an advising professor 
for eight to ten weeks during the 
summer. 

“There used to be that only 
four to five grants were awarded 
and this year there is at least 15 
which is notable,” political sci- 
ence professor Trish Siplon said. 
“T think it is really serving the 
purpose of creating a community 
of scholarship over the summer.” 

The funding for these grants 
comes from the Vice President of 
Academic Affairs Karen Talen- 
tino’s budget and from reallocat- 
ing money from offices on cam- 
pus that don’t have work-study 
students this summer, Talentino 
said. 

“Tn general, outcomes from 
undergraduate research include a 
better understanding of the con- 
tent area for the student, increased 
self confidence, learning about 
collaborative work, gaining com- 
munication skills and focusing on 
career goals,” Talentino said. 

Siplon will be working with 
junior political science major 
Connor Stewart who was one of 
the students awarded a VPAA 
grant to study water scarcity and 
access within refugee populations 
in Jordan. 

“We are going to Jordan in 
late June to look at the access and 
the impact that water scarcity has 
on refugees,” Stewart said. “This 
is my first trip to a developing 
country and I am excited that it is 
going to be within the context of 
doing research on an interesting 
issue.” 

“Tt was kind of a convergence 


of interests because we are both - 


interested in water policy,” Siplon 
said. 
The research will consist of 


interviewing non-governmental 
organizations (NGO) and in- 
tergovernmental organizations 
(IGO) in Jordan and some field 
research. 

To apply the students have to 
put together a research proposal 
and find a faculty sponsor who 
will write a letter of support ex- 
plaining how they will supervise 
the research and assessing how 
feasible they think the project is, 
Siplon said. 

The Undergraduate Research 
Council is a faculty committee 
where all of the VPAA applica- 
tions are sent to be ranked and 
given to Talentino to make the fi- 
nal decisions about how many can 
be funded. : 

“T determine how many we 
can afford and this year we re- 
ceived about 25 and were only 
able to fund 16—it’s quite com- 
petitive,” Talentino said. 

“T would say I put more work 
into this project proposal than I 
did anything else this semester,” 
Stewart said. “The application 
itself explained my project and 
research experience but I also 
had to go through an institutional 
review board which was a lot of 
work, but well worth it.” 

Stewart was given the $3,700 
stipend to conduct the research 
and an additional $1,800 to cover 
his travel expenses. 

Faculty supervisors each get 
a $1,000 stipend covered by the 
McGrath fund, which was estab- 
lished by Mike McGrath for fac- 
ulty development. 

Biology professor and neu- 
rologist Adam Weaver will be 
supervising Amanda Willette ’11 
and Kristen Cowens ‘12 on sum- 
mer research projects related to 
neurobiology. 

“The bigger project that they 
are contributing to is trying to 
understand the evolution of the 
nervous system,’ Weaver said. 
“Tn order to make an evolutionary 
comparison I have chosen a sys- 
tem where we take several closely 
related species and compare them 
in their nervous systems and how 
they control some behavior.” 

The students will be work- 


- Grants Awarded — 


Kaitlyn re Biology “Do Abasic Sites Lead toan focreased Mutation Rate es 
Short Insertions and Deletions at the CAN1 Allele in eters Cerevisiae?” 


Kristen Cowens, Biology “The Circulatory System of North American Leeches: The 
mapping out of anatomical and physiological evolutionary patterns.” 


Michael McDonough, Biology “Do —— el See affect t es 6 growth of the 


Norway Maple. Axcer Platanoides?” 


Chelsea A. Myers, Biology “The Seats of Hand Sanitizers on ace at Mortality 
and Renmaice 2 


‘Emily Guny, Biology “A Study of Ant + Divert in Burned Versus Unburned Sand- 
plain Forest in a 


: Amanda Willette, Biology alone of Neuromuscular Properties and uae 


woe L. os Gea “Synthesis, Pusification and Characterization of a 2 New 


Sen pee: for 1 ue in Peptide/Protein ented “ 


Richard Gus Torde, Chemistry “Mi lex TL aboling aad Relative Quantification of 
Carboxylic — Using Heovopie Variants of Cholamine i in Sas unction with LC-MS.” 


Brian Ahern, = “BI soming i ina B Puddle of Mud: Naturalism in the Works of 


| having on its Refugee Population.” 


Joshua Wronski, Political Science “A Third Leila: for Vermont: What ons Progres- 


sives a oe 


Raced Sara. Painoloey oT he Effects of Acute Psychological St us on Immune 


he Impact that the Water Seattaty in Jordan is 





Stee and Pariovars vat Reactivity i in Intermittent Smokers.” 


‘Michael Carter Religi mus 
tions in Post-Soviet Russia.” 


ing with leeches because they can 
be captured locally, their nervous 
systems are readily accessible 
and it is easy to record data from 
the muscles which make them a 
simple system for the students to 
work with, Weaver said. 

The principles that control 
nervous systems in leeches which 
are invertebrates are similar to 
those in humans. 

“T think research is a good 
way to get experience n thé field 
you are studying and the things 
you are most interested in,” junior 
Amanda Willette said. “Hope- 
fully we will put it together into 
a presentation that could be pre- 
sented at a conference.” 


‘tudies “Remnants of an ieee Past: Church/State Rela- 





“Cowens will be mapping out 


the anatomy of a leeches’ nervous 
system and how the nervous sys- 
tem controls blood flow in the 
animal’s body. 

Willette will be working 
with the muscles within the ner- 
vous system and analyzing how 
muscles respond to nervous sys- 
tem inputs, Weaver said. 

“My goal is to get them to 
where they don’t necessarily need 
me to be there all of the time,” 
Weaver said. “I want to be there, 
to support them and address prob- 
lems but I want to be a catalyst for 
them making a project on their 
own and collecting data on their 


” 


Own. 


Talentino said increasing the — 


funds available for summer un- 
dergraduate research is one of 
the initiatives within the college’s 
strategic plan. 

“Undergraduate research has 
shown to be what’s called a high- 


ly effective experiential learning 


along with study abroad, service 
learning and other kinds of ex- 
periential learning that have all 
been shown to have a significant 
impact on student learning,” Tal- 
entino said. 

Weaver said for its size St. 
Michael’s has a lot more research 
and. scholarship opportunities 
than most schools. 

“Most people think that the 
college experience is only learn- 
ing in the classroom but working 
outside the classroom you gain a 
lot of experience as well in your 
chosen career path and I think St. 
Michael’s values that.” 

Students conducting these 
projects say the opportunity to be 
paid for doing summer research 
is a good way to focus career 
goals and plan ahead. 

“T can’t say for sure what 
I want to do with my- life but I 
know that working in the realm 
of global health is definitely 
something I foresee myself do- 
ing,” Stewart said. “Water access 
and sanitation is one of the big- 
gest health crises in the world so 
I think this a good stepping stone 
for my future.” 

“It’s nice to do something 
academically beneficial and its 
far more rewarding than a regu- 
lar summer job, so its nice that 
the school allows you to do that,” 
Willette said. 

Siplon said one of the things 
she is really exited about is the 
possibility that their research 
could spark interest within the 
student body and other research 
could come out of it in Conling 
years. 

“The research grant program 
shows a great aspect of the col- 
lege—that we have really great 
professors interested in working 
with students,’ Stewart said. “I 
am so pumped to go with Trish; 
it’s going to be so much fun.” 


ROBES: 2010 graduates go green 


Continued from Page 1 


Stephen McMahon, manager of the St. 
Michael’s Bookstore, is impressed with the 
extra measures Oak Hall is taking to en- 
courage sustainability. 

“The process of turning plastic pellets 
into fabric reduced the factory’s CO2 emis- 
sions by 54 percent, and as a result they use 
52 percent less petroleum,” said McMahon. 
“All these little changes add up.” 

Hodges asserts that they didn’t sacri- 
fice comfort in order to implement these 
changes. “We certainly understand that 
when you think of gowns made of plastic, 
you think hot and sticky,” she said. “We 
made a conscious effort to make it as soft 
as possible.” 

When describing the decision to pur- 
chase GreenWeaver gowns for this year’s 
commencement, McMahon repeatedly em- 
phasized “it just made sense.” 

Oak Hall Cap & Gown, a company St. 
Michael’s has used in the past, proposed 


the notion of using their new eco-friendly 
attire. Karen Talentino, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, and Marilyn Cormier, 
Director of Government and Community 
Relations, spearheaded the decision to go 
“green” for graduation. 

“The new gowns are only a dollar or so 
more expensive”, McMahon said. “As this 
decision came up, the monetary increase 
combined with a slightly smaller graduat- 
ing class balanced each other out. When 
it’s all said and done there was probably no 
change at all.” 

McMahon believes that the eco-friend- 
ly graduation might spur some graduating 
seniors into taking more green initiatives 
in the future. 

“Hopefully, as they go out into the 
world, it can get them to start thinking 
about other things they’ve never thought of 
before to help the environment,” he said. 

Sustainability coordinator Heather El- 
lis shares McMahon’s sentiment about the 
positive influences an environmentally 


conscious gesture can produce. 

“What a statement for the college to 
say,” she said. “For these graduates, their 
final act of being a student is wearing some- 
thing that’s environmentally friendly.” 

Others, such as Green Up member 
Ryan LaRochelle, are less optimistic about 
the potential for the graduation gowns to 
be a catalyst for further initiatives. _ 

“T think this is simply a good market- 
ing opportunity for St. Michael’s,” LaRo- 
chelle said. “I’d like to see them practice 
what they preach and take a broader ap- 
proach to sustainability. It’s only one day 
out of the year.” 

McMahon is adamant that the deci- 
sion to use GreenWeaver apparel is an out- 
growth of a genuine effort to improve the 
environment. 

“Our decision came nye a real desire 
to help the environment, and with no in- 
crease in cost it just made sense”, McMa- 
hon said. “I don’t think Saint Michael’s was 
looking for the publicity; it was just some- 


thing we wanted to do.” 
John Fluery, Senior Class Vice Presi- 
dent, asserts that while this isn’t a funda- 


mental change in the way the school per-. 


ceives sustainability, it is a step in the right 
direction. “It’s an issue we need to start 


paying attention to so every little bit helps,” . 


he said. 

Fluery thinks that while the concept of 
returning gowns to be recycled and reused 
in the future is appealing, many students 
will want to hold on to them to preserve 
their memoties. 


“Some kids are going to want to keep © 


them for sentimental value, but for others 
they look at college graduations as another 
step on the road,” he said. “They'll prob- 
ably return them because they’ll just col- 
lect dust in the closet.” 

According to their website, Oak Hall 
Cap & Gown will make a contribution to 
a campus environmental group for every 


~ gown purchased. 
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Early days of North Campus 


Army barracks turn 
into residential halls 


Jor SMC students 


By Deanna Lavender 
Staff Writer 


For the residents of St. Mi- 
chael's College that reside on the 
college’s often forgot about cam- 
pus, an air of mystery has always 
existed. 

First named Fort Ethan Allen 
after Vermont’s historic celeb- 
rity Ethan Allen, the base began 
construction in 1893 as the third 
cavalry post for the Army. Dur- 
ing the Army’s stay, the base en- 
compassed most of the land from 
Dunkin Donuts on Route 15 to the 
farthest most end of North Cam- 
pus and all down to the Winooski 
River. 

According to William Par- 
kinson of the Fort Ethan Allen 
Museum, the fort was constructed 
in three parts, with additions be- 
ing made when necessary. The old 
water tower down the road from 
North Campus was one of the 
first buildings to be established, 
and it wasn’t until 1902 that the 

_army barracks were built. 

Before St. Michael's was 
founded in 1904, the US Army 
housed and fed its lower infantry 
soldiers in the barracks we now 
know as Hamel, Purtill, Dupont 
and Sloane halls. The framework 
of the buildings remain from the 
early 1900s, but the halls insides 
have undergone extensive renova- 
tions. 

The fort remained open after 
World War and saw resurgence 
during World War II. 

“At its peak the base had 
8,000 soldiers living here,’ Par- 
kinson said. 

In addition, some of those 
men had ties to the school. 

“My great-great grandfather 
and my wife’s great grandfather 
lived on the base,” said Dave Cut- 


North Campus before the condominiums of Winchester Place or Fort Johnson were constructed. 


ler, director of the physical plant. 

Decades ago, North Campus 
served as a town and also a com- 
munity for the servicemen. Be- 
fore closing as an Army base after 
WWII and then briefly housing 
the US Air Force, the base had 
many other buildings and ameni- 
ties to offer, Parkinson said. The 
Ethan Allen Apartments, which 
now house St. Michael’s students, 
once belonged to bachelor army 
sergeants. Each building has had 
a garage directly behind. 

Jean Provenzano, class of 
1982, lived on North Campus 
her junior and senior years. Rid- 
ing the “Purple Haze” shuttle, 
Provenzano attended class on 
both Main and North Campuses 
as small storage buildings behind 
Hamel and Purtil used to be class- 
rooms. 

“There were only two class- 
rooms on main, so some classes 
were up north,” Provenzano said. 
“T think I took a philosophy class 
and two English classes up there. 


Te (ee (es : 
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The classes were smaller, about 
15 to 20 people.” 

Linnehan Hall quartered a 
post office and post exchange on 
the first floor, and a tailor and 
barbershop on the second floor. 
The Riding Hall, which is now 
known as the Elley Long Music 
Center, was once used for cavalry 
and horse training exercises. The 
horses were stabled behind the 
barracks. In 1942 the hall was 
turned into a gym and bowling 
alley for the base. 

The Herrouet Theater, built 
in 1933, was where soldiers could 
relax for a movie or play. Next 
to the theater a base chapel was 
built in 1941; both buildings are 
located across from Elly Long 
and next to Linnehan. After the 
theater came under St. Michael’s 
ownership, different theater com- 
panies sporadically used it for 
performances. 

As with any old abandoned 
building, there come stories and 
rumors. According to an article 
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The Herrouet Theater was built in 1933 where soldiers congregated to watch film and plays. 


from the St. Michael's College 
Magazine published in 2006, 
late one Friday night during P- 
Day weekend in 1978, a ringing 
could be heard in the North Cam- 
pus area. The sound appeared to 
be coming from the abandoned 
chapel. When students and local 
residents went to search for the 
source of the sound, they soon re- 
alized the Herrouet Theater was 
on fire. After extinguishing the 
small fire, the firemen checked 
the locked up church, but found 
no bell rope—or a bell. 

“Tt’s really good that bell 
went off and people saw this fire. 
It might have burned the whole 
building down,” said a fireman in 
the article. 

Over the years the theater 
and chapel haven fallen into dis- 
repair. 

Some members of the rugby 
team have been able to catch a 
glimpse inside. 

“We play on the fields up 
there and put equipment in [the 
chapel] sometimes,” sophomore 
Matt Foley said. “It’s pretty 
creepy; it’s seen better days.” 

- The chairs have been taken 
out of Herrouet and were given 
to Winooski High School several 
years ago. For safety reasons, no 
one is allowed inside Cutler said. 

“Tt’s pretty well :preserved, 
but it has asbestos,” he said, “It 
has to be abated.” 

After the Fort ceased its re- 
lationship with the Army, it was 
briefly taken up by the Air Force, 
but ultimately fell into the hands 
General Services Administra- 
tion. 

This government agency de- 
clared the base and land ‘surplus,’ 
that be given to St. Michael's Col- 
lege and the University of Ver- 
mont for educational purposes. 
In 1964, St. Michael’s purchased 
14 buildings and 116 acres down 
to the Winooski River. The build- 
ings were to be used for student 
and faculty housing. The land 
was to be used to improve the col- 
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lege’s ski jump, which no longer 
exists. 

“We kind of bought it in 
chunks,” said Elizabeth Scott the 
college’s archivist. “We bought 
some of the buildings, then some 
of the land, at the same time 
UVM did.” 

Most buildings began reno- 
vations and were named in the 
1970s. The overall cost of the 
expansion was around $600,000, 
according to the St. Michael's 
College archives, Part of the sales 
conditions stated that the two 
Vermont schools could not use 
the property commercially for 20 
years. When that time was up St. 
Michael’s used the land between 
Main and North Campus to build 
condominiums called Winchester 
Place. St. Michael’s still owns the 
land under a lease. 

In 2009, North Campus 
once again welcomed soldiers to 
its grounds. Living History Day 
commemorated the 100th anni- 
versary of the arrival of the Af- 
rican American Buffalo Soldiers 
to Vermont. 

“It was a one day event at 
the end of the Buffalo Soldier’s 
one week event,” Parkinson said. 
“There was a parade, historic ad- 
dresses, exhibits on the green and 
bands playing music.” 





Photo courtesy of college archives 
In 1942 the Riding Hall was turned 
into a gym and bowling alley for 
the base. 
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For the love of milk: 


Recession produces inconsistent income and demand for Vermont milk farmers 


By Bethany Prendergast 
Staff Writer 


A typical Vermont postcard 
features a rustic red barn sitting 
upon a rolling green pasture scat- 
tered with cows. In this light, 
farming couldn’t seem more de- 
sirable, but the life of dairy farm- 
ers like Jed Ladd in Auburgh is 
not quite as picturesque. 

Ladd observes the massive 
manure pit that sits outside his 
milking barn. Oddly enough, 
above this expanse of waste sits a 
contraption that resembles a div- 
ing board. 

“Tf yall wanna go for a 
swim,” he jokes. “Go jump.” 

It’s scenes like this that won’t 
appear on a postcard. 

But despite the lack of glam- 
our, Ladd loves his job and is 
grateful to serve as his own boss. 
That’s not to say it’s been easy. 
The economic uncertainty asso- 
ciated with farming is arguably 
more grueling than the physical 
grudge work required for the job. 

“We're at the bottom of the 
totem pole so we’re always strug- 
gling; that’s the nature of farm- 
ing,’ Ladd’s daughter, Kasey 
Ladd, a St. Michael’s College ju- 
nior said. 
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For each $3 gallon of milk, the Ladd. 


Family Farm profits 90 cents. 


“But with the recession we 
can definitely feel it.” 

While dairy farming requires 
a thick skin, growing up ona farm 
can be idealistic. St. Michael’s 
sophomore Jenn Maxham was 
raised milking cows and feed- 
ing calves at her family’s farm in 
South Hero. 

“T wouldn’t change it for the 
world because I think there’s a lot 
that I gained from it,” she said. “It 
definitely shaped my work ethic, 
my responsibility, my knowledge, 
and my ability to see things at 
face value.” 

Despite the fact that the 
Maxhams are charging $11.25 per 
hundred pounds of milk that cost 
$18 to produce, she remains opti- 
mistic that farmers will not aban- 
don their profession during these 
tough economic times. 

“That’s the really great thing 
about farmers,” she said. “They 
are farmers because they love it.” 

Unfortunately, statistics show 
that farms require a lot more than 
love to stay in business. Accord- 
ing to the website vermontdairy. 
com, the number of dairy farms 
in Vermont has fallen from about 
11,000 to 1,500 over the last 60 
years, much of which is due to the 
profession’s inconsistent income. 
Unlike most food producers, dairy 
farmers have no control over how 
much they can charge for their 
milk. Instead, a governmental 
price mechanism causes the price 
of milk to fluctuate from one 
month to the next, and handling 
these ups and downs has become 
much harder since the recession 
set in. Even with zero debt on his 
farm, Ladd was forced to borrow 
money last year due to unreason- 
ably low milk prices. 

Jed Ladd wakes up at 4 a.m. 
every day to milk his herd of 





about 60 Holsteins. After a long 
list of meticulous chores, tilling, 
and maintenance, he does the 
same thing 12 hours later. 

J & M Ladd Family Farm 
is entirely family-operated with 
Kasey, her siblings, uncles, and 
grandparents pitching in when 
they can. The farm is relatively 
small, but requires a great deal of 
effort to sustain. 

Ladd’s attention to detail has 
paid off in the form of recogni- 
tion; his office walls are lined 
with quality milk awards. Mon- 
etary gains, however, are less nu- 
merous. 

“You're paying $3 a gallon 
for milk, we’re getting 90 cents,” 
Ladd said. 

One possible solution is to 
explore the organic farming mar- 
ket. Making up about 20 percent 
of Vermont’s dairy farms, organic 
farms must adhere to a rigid set 
of guidelines. In order to certify 
a product as organic, farmers 
must use feed that has not been 
fertilized, avoid hormones for the 
cows, and use certain herbal med- 
ications in the place of penicillin, 
among other requirements. As a 
result, the price of the product and 
ingredients cost nearly double that 
of conventional farms, said Willie 
Gibson, dairy and livestock ad- 
visor for the Northeast Organic 
Farming Association (NOFA) of 
Vermont. 

Gibson believes that organic 
farming will continue to thrive 
because organic farmers com- 
monly sign a contract with their 
buyers, guaranteeing them a stat- 
ic price for their product for a two 
to three year period. 

Ted Foster, a partner at Fos- 
ter Brothers Farms in Middle- 
bury, disagrees. He feels that with 
the economy in such tough shape, 
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The entire Ladd family works on the farm to keep their farm operating. 


consumers will be less willing 
to pay the high price for organic 
products. Not only that, but farm- 
ers hoping to switch to organic 
must wait three years before being 
certified. During that time, farm- 
ers are essentially selling high 
quality organic products without 
getting high quality organic pay- 
checks. 

“There’s no incentive to go 
organic now,” Foster said. ““You’re 
selling at the conventional milk 
price and paying more for your 
ingredients, so it’s a losing propo- 
sition for the first three years.” ~ 

Farms that don’t have the 
time or money to spare on going 
organic often opt to sell addition- 
al products to compensate for low 
milk prices. Jenn Maxham’s fam- 
ily sells Christmas trees in the 
wintertime and pumpkins around 
Halloween to bring in extra mon- 
ey. But it is farms that have the ca- 
pacity to produce cheese that are 
really benefiting. 

Sam Dixon, the dairy farm 
manager at Shelburne Farms, ex- 
plained that only a small portion 


of their milk is sent off the farm. 
The rest is used for cheese pro- 
duction because the price and de- 


mand for cheese is much greater 


than milk. 

Jed Ladd, too, has considered 
diversifying the products on his 
farm, but that would require a lot 


more labor, and hiring additional’ 


workers isn’t an option right now. 
Instead, he feels that it’s the gov- 
ernment needs to lessen their in- 
volvement in order to improve the 
dairy industry. 

“T think what’s going to hap- 


pen is food in this country’s going _ 


to be so expensive one day that 
it’s going to be hard to live,” he 
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said. “I think our government is — | 


blind to that.” ; 


Though the farming profes- 


sion is far from a gold mine, Ladd 
exudes an air of content rarely 
exhibited by a Wall St. business- 
man. For this reason, he has no 
plans for a career change. 

“Well we’re still here,’ he 


said. “I don’t know if it’s com- 


fortable but we’re able to keep 
going.” 


Providing companionship in Guyana 


By Sarah Silverman 
Staff Writer 

On May 17, 2010, six St. Mi- 
chael’s students will embark on 
a trip to the country of Guyana, 
South America. While in Guy- 
ana, the students will, be helping 
out those who have been alien- 
ated and marginalized throughout 
their life times with compassion 
and benevolence. 

Students taking Otherness 
and Marginalization with Profes- 
sor Katherine Kirby have the op- 
tion of enrolling in a two-credit 
international service-learning 
class trip to Guyana. As a class, 
the students are responsible for 
planning and carrying-out fund- 
raising activities during the se- 
mester prior to their departure in 
May. 

“It’s a group of six of us and 
we have to raise $2,000 each, 
which doesn’t include vaccines,” 
said sophomore Jaime Fisher, 
“but all the hard work we put in 


now will be rewarding ten-fold.” 

During the past month, stu- 
dents have been studying post- 
modern French philosopher Em- 
manuel Levinas who bases his 
ethical theory in a notion of em- 
brace of Otherness — the unique- 
ness of the human person, Profes- 
sor Kirby said. 

Students were also paired 
with a senior from St. Josephs 
Home for the Aged in Burling- 
ton. 

“lve been thrilled to see 
that students are recognizing the 
themes we’re discussing in class 
as they meet with their partners, 
and that this is deepening their 
understanding of the theoretical 
work they’re doing, while that 
theory is making their partner- 
ships more illuminative and 
meaningful,’ Kirby said. 

At the end of the semester, 
for two to three weeks, the stu- 
dents of GL 340 will venture out 


-of the world they have become so 


comfortable with and step into 
another lifestyle unknown to 
them that will “rock our worlds” 
Fisher said. 

In Guyana the students will 
engage in service work at Palms 
Geriatric Institution, which is 
home to over 200 senior citizens. 

“These places are very ne- 
glected and poorly funded,” Kir- 
by said: 

They will also visit St. John 
Bosco Boy’s Orphanage where 
they stress the importance of car- 
ing for poor and neglected boys as 
well as Mahaica Leprosy Hospi- 
tal. 

“I’ve never even seen some- 
one with leprosy.” Fisher said. 
“ T’m not going lie, I’m a little. 
scared.” 

The students’ focus during 
the trip will be on serving the 
individuals they visit and provid- 
ing companionship to people who 
face abandonment and neglect 
Kirby said. 


They will also be asked to 
identify the similarities and dif- 
ferences in what marginalization 
means in a developing nation 
as compared to the developed 
world. 

“All. semester we’ve been 
learning what its like to be mar- 
ginalized through disease. I’m 
really excited to be able to talk 
with them and get a first hand ex- 
perience of what it truly means to 
be alienated by an illness,” Fisher 
said. 

In addition to the students 
service work, learning ‘will take 
place through solitary reflection, 
writings, and group discussions. 
Students will have the opportu- 
nity to spend two to'three days in 
an Amerindian village which is 
a former missionary site, called 
Santa Mission. 

“Tt’s going to be so foreign to 
meet a group of people that just 
live in the forest. They are com- 
pletely self sufficient and it’s so 


sad because their culture is get- 
ting lost,” Fisher said. 

At the village, the students 
will learn about the near loss of 
their language and culture, the 
migration of village members to 
the city, and the efforts the natives 


are taking to preserve what is left 


of their original culture. 

“J just feel they have so much 
to offer and it’s going to be amaz- 
ing to spend time with them,” 
Kirby said. 

From past trips, Professor 
Kirby has seen that the trip to 
Guyana has deeply affected stu- 
dents by utilizing the opportunity. 
they have been given. 

“T think the individuals in 
the SMC group are all very open- 


‘minded and compassionate,” Kir- 


by said. “My hope is just that they 


- will welcome the experiences 


they’ Il have and the people they’ II 
meet.” : 
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“Attending Clarkson University grad school for their 
MBA program” 
John McGrath, business major 





“Teaching high school in Chunk, Micronesia.” 
Alex Legere, journalism major 


“l will be living with the Executive Editor of the Defender in 
Burlington, Vermont.” 
Megan Walsh, business major 





“Connecticut, because it’s home” 
Ashley Morris, English major 


“Unemployed.” . “Living with my momma!” 
_ Katie Clemente, religious studies major | Casey Olander, business major 


“In six months, it will be alumni weekend and | will 
be upset and depressed that | don’t go to St. Mike’s 
anymore.” 

Erin Jones, business major 


“1lsee myself teaching a third, fourth or fifth grade class 
in the Boston area.” 
Erin Noonan, elementary education major 


“Still be working at Shelburne Vineyard and “Hopefully with a job somewhere in the East 
learning about viticulture.” Coast.” 
Ashley Arcury, American studies major Lucia Suarez Sang, journalism major 


ee “Unfortunately, | see myself working a minimum wage 
Fishing in Seattle. : job trying to make rent every month because a college de- 
Brian Badzmierowski, journalism major gree doesn't seem to mean much anymore.” 


Andrew Kuzmin, journalism major 











Fennel Sausage Gourmet 
~ Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Hot italian Fe nel we. Freshly Sliced ee 
Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 















Ciassic Chicken Cordon Bleu 
Olive O# Garlic Sauce. Marinated Chicken Breas!, New Englond 8 Baked Hom, _ Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 
Fresh Green Spinach, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Blended Cheeses __ with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan & Gorgonzola Cheeses 

Asian Thai Chicken Pesto Feta Mediterranean . 
Thai Peanut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarello Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar Meza Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, 
Freshly Sliced White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers & Freshly Red Onions, Artichoke | 

Cut Broccoli 











Texas Hot Buffalo Chicken Vegetarian Works Med. 


Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses a0 


Roasted Chicken BBQ 
Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarelia Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast. 
Freshly Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers 
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» Leonardo’s Works Med.$14.251g9.517.95 Plus jax : 
fomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Plaza Med. $1.50ea Lg.$1.75eq Pius Tox 
New England Baked Ham, Hot Hallan Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, : 
White Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Peppers & California Black Olives® tiation aor Freshly Sliced Green Peppers 
/ “3 ? ° : » Hot Ifalian Sausage Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes 
Leonardess Basics ee, | Fresh Ground Wester Beet Sliced Jalapeno Peppers ; 
BF ae _ . Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers = 
parete veeeaecr ata Mecse tg a eye Marinated Chicken Breast Freshly Chopped Garlic | 
Sauces: Crusts: A. > New England Baked Ham California Black Olives 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional : _ _ Anchovy Filets 2 Sweet! Hawaiian Pineapple 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick ' Fresh Plum Tomatoes Marinated Arfichoke Hearts 
Olive Oli Garlic King Arthur White Freshly Cut Broccoli italian Gorgonzola Cheese 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified Organic Wheat _ Fresh White Mushrooms Greek Feta Cheese : : 
Thai Peanut (Med. add .50 Large add 78) Fresh Green Spinach Vegan Soy Cheese: j © Carry Out. 
, Pt - Freshly Sliced Eggplant - Grated Parmesan Cheese Nets ‘ C A ad ted 
“Amazing Fresh Roasted” Wings ___ Freshly Sliced Red Onions Flavorful Four Cheese Blend mex/Disc. Accep AER Ae,” *. 
Reger Hot BOC Butalo: Wor 7? 7 Sides, Salads & Drinks UVM Dorms/S, Burlington/Winooski: 4, 
Single (10) $7.25 « Double (20) $13.50 , i foe ity 
Double/Double (40) $25.00 Pius Tax ef Broodsticks Fresh Salads 951 “FORE ‘ . 
™ { * Garlic $3. on as $4. 75 Garden $4.75 Greek $5.75 
Party Pak (Serves 1 0) $42. 00 nee Drinks 20 02. $1.75 Burlington: ; 
bi ety j i i ‘ Plus T ‘ 
‘Ove Topping Pizos, 1 Doutile Order Wings, se, 22} Pepsi, Diet gps , Mountain Dew, Sierra Mist, Aquafina jus Tax 8 62 J 
/ Bread © ‘ i a : 3 ; . 
Pa : an Order Online! 
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Life through the lens 


Darkroom Prides a photography exhibit to display characteristics and talent of students 








Photo by Susan Bourque 


Photographs developed by students line the walls of the Farrell room. 


By Courtney Jordan 
Staff Writer 


With all the technology used 
today, it is often easy to forget 
how to do things manually, but 
the students of an analog pho- 
tography class are seeing things 
through the lens of the past. 

On April 23, 19 students met 
in the Farrell Room to display 
their works developed in the dark 
room. 

The walls were lined with 
photographs of the human body, 
details of nature, and people drop- 
ping into halfpipes. 


white, though they all displayed 
the individuality of the artist who 
took them. 

“The whole thrust of the 
class is for the students to find 
their voices but also to develop 
their own styles in this particular 
medium,” said Jordan Douglas, 
the class’s instructor and artist in 
residence. 

The exhibit, held from 5 p.m. 
to 7 p.m. was funded by a grant 
entitled the Artist in Residence 
Fund, which seeks to bring local 
artists onto the St. Michael’s cam- 
pus to influence the production of. 
art, said Douglas. 

The Analog in the 21st Cen- 


“Tt was a long time coming,” 
Douglas said. “It took a while to 
accumulate the right students.” 

One of these’ students is 
sophomore Tyler Lyon who ex- 
plains that his photographs, taken 
in Mexico, were photographs 
taken with an inexpensive camera 


. with a plastic lens, which is not 


uncommon for this class. 

One photo displays an auto- 
mobile taken through a wide lens, 
making it appear as it would if 
looking at through a magnifying 
glass. 

Using the darkroom opens up 
variety in the art of photography, 
Lyon said. 

“Tt gives you a lot more op- 
tions of creative ability in the 
darkroom,” Lyon said. “It’s not 
just point and shoot with a digital 
camera; you can make it yours.” 

While many students are 
learning how to digitally alter 
photographs using the newest ed- 


iting programs, Douglas’ class is — 


taking a lesson in history. 

“Tt’s kind of a lost art,” Doug- 
las said. “It’s not to say that this 
is better or create any kind of 
value judgment on darkroom ver- 
sus digital, it’s more to say, hey, 
this is an art form that has been 
around for a long time and ask is 
it still vital?” 

Senior Erin Gilmartin be- 
lieves that the darkroom still has 
a place in photography today. 

“T just find it more reward- 


lot of things today are really fast 
paced and instant and it’s easy to 
fall into that.” : 

Students spent hours in the 
darkroom developing images 
using techniques to change the 
sharpness, tone, and overall feel- 
ing of their photos, intricacies 
that have influenced the technol- 
ogy versions of the dark room, 
like Adobe Photoshop. 

“There are so many things 
you can do with digital photogra- 
phy and editing programs and so 
much of that is based on the dark 
room and the film we use,” Doug- 
las said., “People spend increas- 
ingly almost all of their waking 
time on the computer and this is a 
way to get away from that.” 

Gilmartin’s 16 by 20 prints 
feature the faces of locals she 
met abroad. One features a reli- 
gious ritual involving smoke and 
incense that she discovered in 
Guatemala. It was taken using a 
35 mm camera she acquired from 
her parents. 


All the students of the class , 


were required to have taken the 
introductory photography class 
before taking this class. The class 
meets once a week for two and 
half hours, where critique of oth- 
er work is a main focus, Douglas 
said. 

“T hope they get a few wow 
moments,” Douglas said. “I hope 
they get up to the work and say 
‘this is really cool’ and ‘I want to 


could do that’ and maybe be more. 
compelled to join the photo club 
or take one of the classes .” 

The photography club, which 
will have its own exhibit on April 
29, is a major reason students get 
involved with the art on campus, 
said sophomore Shelby Farrell, a 
leading member of the club. 

“It’s a nice break from the 
regular academic world,” Farrell 
said. “You’re doing something 
you love and you don’t have to 
pay for it.” 

The photography club pro- 
vides cameras, film and paper for 
all participants, who join the club 
with all different ranges of expe- 
rience, said Farrell. 

- “Some people don’t even 
know we have a darkroom on 
campus and there are so many 
possibilities,” Douglas said. “You 
don’t need to have a camera or 
film or anything and you can get 
a whole new experience.” 

While students finalize their 
portfolios, Douglas said he hopes 
for even further increased interest 
in photography next year. 

“T think it’s important for 
people to see that photography is 
not just a vehicle to communicate 
information but that it can be cre- 
atively,’ Douglas said. 

“In photography, students are 
challenged to discover what they 
can do with film and the myriad 
of techniques that you can use 
in the darkroom to make images 


All the photos were black and 





By Felix Swierski 
Staff Writer 


In a night that was filled with dinner, 
dancing and smiles, St. Michael’s Fire and 
Rescue called an end to a busy day full of 
events. Current officers, their parents, and 
Fire and Rescue alumni spanning more 
than 40 years celebrated the department’s 
40th anniversary at the Burlington Hilton 
Hotel on April 10. 

A total of 275 guests attended the 
events throughout the day. The festivities 
began at 11 am. with demonstrations of 
how to safely remove a patient from a vehi- 
cle and how to put out a vehicle fire, which 
Fire and Rescue members exhibited using 
their new Engine 8. 

The activities continued at 4:30 p.m. 
with the “Blessing of the Badges”. Depart- 
ment officers received their new badges and 
other members had their badges blessed by 
Rev. Brian Cummings SSE. Two graduat- 
ing seniors gave speeches about the rela- 
tionships they made at St. Michael’s and 
what they had learned from Fire and Res- 
cue over the years. 

At 7 p.m., the event moved to down- 
town Burlington at the Hilton Hotel for 
dinner. Awards were presented to both the 
firefighter and rescuer of the year, new fire 
officers were sworn in, new captains were 
recognized, and founder Don “Pappy” Sut- 
ton addressed the congregation. 

The night was capped with dancing by 
current officers, their parents, and alumni 
dating all the way back to the charter year 
of the department, 1969, breaking out their 
best moves. 


tury class is the first of its kind. 


in 8,” 


The attendance was higher than nor- 
mal, with the events usually bringing about 
200 to 225 people. 

“Two hundred seventy five, it’s a great 
number, it’s great to see a lot of people 


come back,” 
said Patrick 
Lynch, a 1995 
graduate and 


an alumnus of 
the department, 
who served the 
past six years as 
president of the 
alumni advisory 
council. “It is 
nice to see on 
the five and ten 
year anniversa- 
ries that we have 
a lot of alumni 
come back for 
the fire and rescue banquet.” 

In attendance were some notable grad- 
uates of the St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue 
program. A member of the class of 1988, 
Chris Herrick, was present for the ban- 
quet. 

Herrick is the chief of the South Hero 
Volunteer Fire Department and also the 
chief of the HAZMAT response team for 
all of Vermont. 

During his time at St. Michael’s, Her- 
rick did work’study for the language de- 
partment, before beginning to work with 
the heating, plumbing, and ventilation 
crew. He gét his bachelor’s degree in psy- 
chology, and he joined Fire and Rescue be- 


Gilmartin said. 








St. Michael's Fire and Rescue 
department celebrates 


“T think a 





tween his freshman and sophomore year, 
in the summer of 1985. 

“T happened to be at school for work 
study, and I’d always wanted to be a fire- 
fighter,” he said. “That summer the dorm 

they moved me 
into was with 
all the guys 
from Fire and 
Rescue, so I 
~ was talking to 
them about it 
and they en- 
couraged me 
to apply and so 
I did.” 
Herrick 
ended up being 
a captain for 
the department 
his senior year, 
and stressed 
that the department prepared him very well 
for his future endeavors. 

“The skills that I learned at the fire 
department were planning, leadership, 
commitment, teamwork, all the things that 


‘you need to become successful out in the 


real world,” he said. “Even if you don’t go 
into fire service, the skills that you learn 
are great. You’re making real life decisions 
and you’re put in positions that you have 
to problem solve quickly, relying on your 
partners, and those are all skills that are 
valuable.” 

Although Herrick wasn’t able to make 
it to the earlier events in the day, he thor- 
oughly enjoyed the banquet. He sat with 


do this’ and ‘I didn’t know you 


speak,” he said. 


folks from his class, and talked about how . 
it was nice to see how the department has 
changed, and how some traditions still re- 
main, he said. 

Herrick has made it to five or six ban- 
quets since he graduated. 

“One year they asked me to be the key-. 
note so I obviously went to that, and then a 
couple in between,” he said. “But the 40th 
was important.” . 

The current chief of the department, 
Pete Soons, was very pleased with how the 
day went. ° 

“T would say it was a real success,” 
Soons said. “The neat thing about it was _ 
that we had a nice cross section of people 
that attended. I think we had a pretty good 
representation of all of the years.” 

Soons, who graduated in 1982, has 
been the chief of the department for almost 
20 years. However, he stressed that his role 
is more of an adviser, as the students have a 
lot of responsibility in the department. 

“We will go into some pretty desolate 
places, we see all walks of life on a daily ba- 
sis, and that’s good experience for people,” 
he said. “[Students] are faced with making 
real decisions that have real consequences. 
There’s a lot of burden that goes along with 
that but there’s also a lot of gratification 
that goes along with that.” 

“So in the big picture, at the end of the 
three and a half or four years that some- 
body is here, that’s experience that a lot of 
people haven’t had,” he said. 
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t. Michael’s has disregarded the 

unique student-teacher relation- 

ship it prides itself on, as the 
denial of tenure to a popular professor 
brought shock to his students. 

John Halliwell, a professor in the 
applied linguistics department, was 
denied tenure earlier in the year. The 
reasoning for the denial of Halliwell’s 
tenure is a confidential matter and this 
is in no way attempting to request an 
appeal. However, the tenure procedure 
does not allow for the opinion of the 
student body to play as much of a fac- 
tor as it should. 

At the end of each semester, St. Mi- 
chael’s College asks the student body 
to reflect on its individual experiences 
with the professors it had during the 
past semester. This is the main avenue 
that the college uses in order to allow 
the students to voice their opinion on 
faculty performance. 

If St. Michael’s College believes 
that a survey held at the end of the fi- 
nal class of each semester is a sufficient 
way to incorporate the students into the 
evaluation process, it is clearly over- 
valuing the SUMMAs. 

Leigh Smith, a graduate student in 
the Master of Arts in Teaching Eng- 
lish to Speakers of Other Languages 


~ shocked to find out 


EDITORIAL 


SUMMAS aren’t enough 


(MATESOL) | pro- 
gram who has had 
Halliwell as an ad- 
visor for the past 
three years, was 


the beloved profes- 
sor’s application for 


Eee nme erence ee eee 





“Tn order for St. Michael’s to 
continue marketing itself as 
a community, it needs to create a 


better method for the students to 





their support for 
the beloved profes- 
sor through e-mails, 
letters and faxes. In 
fact, Smith along 
with three Fulbright 
students organized 
a meeting on April 


tenure had been de- be able to demonstrate 16 with the Dean of 
nied by the school. : Rare 59 Academic Affairs 
“We felt like the ida ili Jeffrey Trumbower. 


rug was snapped 

out from under us,” 

Smith said. “I have never heard a nega- 
tive word about Halliwell.” 

The MATESOL program consists 
of graduate students who are looking 
to teach the English language in class- 
room settings all over the world. The 
graduate students who participate in 
this program are being shaped by the 
professors teaching them and without 
Halliwell, there will be a sort of hiccup 
in regard to the program, said Smith. 

“This program helps the college in 
regards to attracting a more diverse stu- 
dent body because these grad students 
are traveling the world and teaching the 
way that these professors have taught 
them,” Smith said. 

Numerous graduate students shared 
Smith’s outrage and began to show 


According to 

Smith, Dean Trum- 

bower told the four that their efforts 

were noted by the administration but 

not much else could be done by the stu- 
dents. 

In order for St. Michael’s to con- 
tinue marketing itself as a community, 
it needs to create a better method for 
the students to be able to demonstrate 
their opinions. One survey distributed 
during the last twenty minutes of the 
final class becomes one last hoop for 
the students to jump through instead of 
an actual process that the administra- 
tion deems important enough to base 
significant decisions from. 

One solution the administration 
should investigate is the idea of open 
forums in regards to specific situa- 
tions, ideas or future plans where the 


Letters to the Editor 


Fall of diversity 


ife lessons 


I’m aware that many are upset over 
the denial of club status to the Knights 
for Life. They’re calling it a ‘failure of 
diversity’ on campus—what I can only 
assume is an ignorant reference to the 
obvious real diversity fail of a 95% white 
campus. While I’m sure the comparison 
only belittles racial inequity by mistake, 
the point remains that their logic is off. 
I’m curious: How can ‘diversity’ be fail- 
ing the Knights if there is absolutely no 
chance of official pro-choice representa- 
tion at St Michael’s? ; 

The Knights for Life claim to be 
a group in support of all life, opposing 
controversial issues like abortion and 
physician-assisted suicide. In their brief 
existence on campus, however, their fo- 
cus seems limited to the former., Their 
presentations have narrow-mindedly 
and inaccurately attacked abortion and 
specific abortion providers including— 
rather, limited to—Planned Parenthood. 
They claim this non-profit health care 
provider is a money-mongering abortion 
machine, single-handedly murdering le- 
gions of fetuses and duping one in three 
women into having the procedure. 

The fact is Planned Parenthood does 
more each year to reduce abortion rates 
and instances of unwanted pregnan- 
cies than any so-called pro-life efforts 
ever dreamed of. Through education 
programs, affordable access to various 
forms of birth control, condoms and 
regular check-ups, Planned Parenthood 
seeks to put people in control of their re- 
productive lives. As both a former em- 
ployee and patient of the New England 
branch, I can assure all doubters that the 
women and men who work there are not, 
in fact, evil incarnate. Yet representa- 


tives from the organization are not_al- 
lowed to set foot on campus, not even 
to respond to the accusations made so 
freely about them. 

On St. Michael’s campus condoms, 
birth control, and related health services 
are not available. Educational programs 
and posters are censored of any preventa- 
tive or protective content: Abstinence is 
the only official message permitted. Re- 
ferrals to abortion providers are strictly 
prohibited. 

In previous letters to the editor, first- 
year founders of the Knights for Life in-_ 
timated that the student body was unre- 
ceptive to their conservative message to 
the point of hostility. As a first year and 
an activist for sexual health on campus, 
I also faced cold shoulders: those of the 
administration. My efforts at communi- 
cation and change were passed from of- 
fice to office until I was told to take the 
issue to the diocese himself. I imagine 
he would have told me to call the Pope. 
There may be many self-identified pro- 
choicers in the student body, but the 
powers that be at St. Michael’s are rig- 
idly opposed. 

I do not begrudge the Knights for 
Life their place in the realm of student 
activism; they too have a right to express 
passion in their beliefs. However, the 
denial of their request for club status is 
not a failure on the part of student de- 
mocracy. What would be democratic 
about a forum only one voice can truly 
access? With or without club status, the 
‘pro-life’ movement enjoys the privilege 
of an open, official presence on campus. 
The same is not true for the rest of us. 


Amanda Rohdenburg 





On Tuesday, April 20, two distinct 
groups presented themselves to the Stu- 
dent Association seeking recognition as 
official student organizations and fund- 
ing. One was the Education Group; the 
other was the Knights for Life. 

The representatives for the Education 
Group, which met all of the requirements 
to become an official student organization, 
made their presentation and were asked a 
short series of questions about how they 
planned to complete one of their projects. 
When a vote was entertained, the Senate 
voted unanimously to recognize and fund 
the group. 

After making our presentation, the 
representatives for Knights for Life (Marc 
Massery, Elizabeth Rinaldi, and I) were 
subjected to a long line of questioning, in- 
cluding how much our membership over- 
laps with that of the SMC Conservatives 
and whether or not we have an official 
stance on gun control. We were described 
as controversial and offensive. 

This questioning was part of the Open 
Forum session in the meeting. Upon one 
SA member’s request, the senate moved on 
to the New Business part of the meeting; 
debate on the issue continued as before, 
except that in the New Business session, 
the Knights for Life no longer had a voice 
with which to defend ourselves. 


students can become involved that is 
outside of the Student Association. If 
St. Michael’s truly wants the opinion 
of the student body, the administration 
should ask the student body in the most 
direct way that it can. 

Meetings would allow for the stu- 
dent body to become involved and also 
create a connection between two sepa- 
rate entities that at the moment seem so 
foreign to each other. Open forum meet- 
ings would be the type of connections 
being made between the administration 
and the students. Having a face to face 
interaction is a superior method of dis- 
cussion rather than analyzing numbers 
from a survey. Circling the number that 
correlates with strongly disagreeing is 
not nearly as strong as actually con- 
fronting the situation and expressing 
your concerns with it. 

Allowing the students to be more 
engaged with proposals and future 
plans that St. Michael’s would like to 
integrate will strengthen the commu- 
nity feel that it holds so dearly. 


Some SA members argued against 
recognizing the group because it is too 
offensive and controversial to be appro- 
priate. Others argued that, regardless of 
whether or not these particular students 
or the campus in general agreed with our 
views, the Knights for Life had clearly met 
all of the requirements and had demon- 
strated an obvious passion for our cause, 
and therefore deserve to be recognized. 

Following a special request, the Sen- 
ate voted on the motion by secret ballot. 
They voted 8 for, 18 against the motion to 
recognize and fund the Knights for Life 
(there were several abstentions and sever- 
al more voting members not present). No 
reason was given for the rejection. 

When I decided last year to attend 
Saint Michael’s College, | knew that the 
student body was “overwhelmingly lib- 
eral,” in the words of one outspoken class 
president. I thought that meant it cham- 
pioned diversity. I had faith that the vot- 
ing members of the Student Association 
would put aside their personal biases in 
favor of tolerance and open-mindedness. I 
have never been so disappointed. 


Luke Hollwedel 
Conservative Club Secretary 


To see more letters to the editor 


visit our website: www.smcvt.edu/defender 
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Down syndrome support 


By Lily Keyes 
Guest Columnist 


hen I tell people my one-year-old 
niece has Down syndrome, they are 
bound to chime in, “Oh! A girl in 


my third grade class had Down syndrome!” or 
the frequent yet always surprising, “Now, what 
is Down syndrome?” 

I delight in answering them. Expecting 
parents should muster up this same open mind- 
edness about the disorder before dismissing it 
as a problem solved by modern technology. 

Down syndrome is a chromosomal abnor- 
mality that causes mild to moderate develop- 
mental delays and a range of physical disabili- 
ties. The National Down Syndrome Society 
says that, each year, 5,500 children are born 
with Down syndrome in the United States. 
But this number threatens to drop drastically 
as safer, earlier screening techniques develop. 
There will be fewer resources and funding for 
the disabled, less money for medical research, 
and fewer programs for social inclusion. 

The awareness and support of Down syn- 
drome and other mental disabilities are fervent 
at St. Michael’s. Spread the Word to End the 
Word increases awareness of the harmful ef- 
fects of using the word “retard(ed),” and Best 
Buddies is a volunteer program that creates 
opportunities for one-on-one friendships with 
individuals with intellectual and developmen- 
tal disabilities. But this degree of awareness is 
lacking in many crucial parts of society. 

Doctors must take on a greater responsi- 
bility to inform expecting parents with non-di- 
rective and up-to-date information about Down 
syndrome. With the right resources, individu- 
als with the disability lead very fulfilling lives; 
many graduate from high school, attend col- 
lege, and hold meaningful jobs. 

Doctors are often uninformed about these 
capabilities, focusing more on the health prob- 
lems associated with the disorder, including 
heart defects and low muscle tone. The great- 
est handicap for infants with Down syndromes 
is often the low expectations of their parents, 
instilled by doctors’ one-sided advice. 

Today, doctors recommend screening all 
pregnant women, rather than just at-risk wom- 
en over 35. Sure, knowing your child will have 





Down syndrome as early as possible offers 
time to prepare and learn. But in reality, these 
earlier diagnoses open the door for socially ac- 
cepted abortion. A 2005 study published in the 
American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecolo- 
gy stated that 92 percent of women who receive 
the diagnosis choose to abort. 

My sister Bettina was 22 years old and al- 
most four months pregnant when she found out 
that her unborn baby had an echogenic foci hole 
in her heart, one of the 16 markers for Down 
syndrome. Young Bettina’s risk increased 
from 1 in 1700 to 1 in 500. 

The doctors immediately recommended 
an amniocentesis to analyze her amniotic flu- 
id. But jabbing the delicate sac that provided a 
safe-haven for her baby with a 6-inch-long nee- 
dle sent up a red flag for Bettina. She declined 
the procedure. 

Five months later, she gave birth to a 
healthy strawberry-blonde baby girl with’a 
mild case of Down syndrome. Congratulations 
were sparse among the hospital staff. Instead, 
they looked at Bettina with sympathetic stares 
that said, try not to let it ruin your life. 

Giving birth to a child with Down syn- 
drome continues to be stigmatized in our so- 
ciety. But the ethical issues of wiping out an 
entire group of people are being overlooked. 

Bettina utilizes early intervention therapy 
to ensure the best life for her daughter Nova 
Rose, who will progress in motor and speech 
development. She has been meeting almost all 
of the expectations of a normal baby except for 
social skills, where she excels a month above 
average. 

For Nova Rose and my sister’s sake, I hope 
that the kind of support seen at this private in- 
stitution can still be found in the rest of society. 
Down syndrome is not a problem that should be 


‘ solved by modern medical technology. Support 


needs to be maintained even though less people 
are being born with the disability. These are 
amazing individuals who should be welcomed 
into the world with encouragement and hope. 








Lily Keyes is a sophomore journalism major. 
Contact her at ekeyes@smcvt.edu. 
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By Kelley Bureau 
Guest Columnist 


ing as tired as you were the night 

before when you went bed. Stag- 
gering to the bathroom, you look into 
the mirror—your face is puffy and 
eyelids swollen. You grumble at how 
your stomach is now hanging over the 
sweats that once hung off you prior 
to gaining all this weight. An itch on 
your leg requires assistance so you 
bend down to scratch it, leaving white 
scratch trails on your scaly, dry calves. 
Your nail splits while scratching and 
then you lose your balance. Regain- 
ing composure, you examine your 
fingernails, most of which are split- 
ting and you reminisce about when 
you did not have such foggy morn- 
ings, nails weren’t in such bad shape 
and you were 20 pounds lighter. 

If you have similar mornings and 
experience the symptoms of hypothy- 
roidism, you know what I’m talking 
about. 

You know what I’m talking about 
when I say the words fatigue, weight 
gain, bloating, dry skin, weak ankles 
and wrists that are always cold, anxi- 
ety, and depression—the worst of 
the long list of symptoms you under- 
stand. 

I know what you’re thinking: go 
see your doctor and get medication to 
treat it. Well, it isn’t that easy. The 
majority of doctors trust what blood 
tests say regarding thyroid levels but 
many times this leaves hypothyroid- 
ism, or other thyroid conditions, un- 
detected. 

The thyroid is a butterfly shaped 
gland in the throat that is a part of the 
endocrine system. It is responsible 
for producing hormones and regulat- 
ing functions of the body, especially 
the metabolism and the break down 
of food. 

In order to function properly, the 
thyroid relies on the amino acid ty- 


[ magine waking up every morn- 


Symptoms don’t lie 


rosine. Many people are amino acid 
deficient in tyrosine, forcing them to 
live with hypothyroidism. In fact, 


_ more than 27 million Americans are 


suffering from the disease. Only half 
are being treated for it. 

With undetected results, doctors 
typically will not prescribe synthetic 
hormones for your body to work 
well. 

Dr. Mehmet Oz recently vali- 
dated those of us suffering from a 
plethora of symptoms when he told 
Good Morning America viewers that 
hypothyroidism is about symptom 
management, not about getting the 
right blood tests. 

I mailed my doctor a letter with 
the article attached because I want 
him to know that even if my blood 
tests show otherwise, my body has 
been enduring something very seri- 
ous in the past few months and all 
signs point to hypothyroidism. 

If treatment is almost always suc- 
cessful for those who do not go un- 
detected, why are so many Americans - 
still suffering from these debilitating 
symptoms? 

It is easy for someone else to 
blame my weight gain on food con- 
sumption, my bloating on lactose in- 
tolerance, or my dry skin on lack of 
moisturizing, but the truth is, I watch 
what I eat, I avoid dairy and I mois- 
turize my skin daily and I still suffer 
from hideous symptoms. N 

Hypothyroidism is a much more 
common issue than our doctors let on 
and is a condition that can be easily 
managed with the right tools. The 
symptoms here do not lie and they 
are far too debilitating to be left un- 
treated. 


Kelley Bureau is a sophomore jour- 
nalism major. Contact her at ekeyes@ 
smevt.edu. 


Time to change 


By Kendra Gravelle 
Guest Columnist 


s the free time that I was recently 
A«* to enjoy has been rudely taken 

away by the looming presence of 
final projects and the anxious anticipation 
of finals week, it seems impossible to find 
the time to think about anything irrelevant 
to schoolwork. However, as summer fast 
approaches and I say goodbye to another 
year at St. Mike’s, it seems that now is 
the best time to reflect. I’ve learned a lot 
of useful information throughout the past 
two semesters, including what makes a 
story newsworthy, and who knew that God 
could be referred to as Yahweh? But look- 


ing back, I realize that the biggest lesson 
I’ve learned is that we all need to change. 
Let me explain. 

I began my sophomore year with a 
small group of friends. Sure, I had a few 
friends who were outside of this group, but 
for the most part they only really served as 
people to whom I could wave and say “hey” 
in passing. For the first couple of months 
of school, I ate every meal and spent ev- 
ery wild weekend night with the same few 
people. I was having a blast and had no de- 
sire to venture off into new territories. This 
group of friends was comfortable. Why 
would I want to risk changing that? 

Fast forward a few months. At any 
given time Monday through Friday, ‘there 
is approximately a ninety percent certainty 
that you can find me sitting in Alliot. And 
only a small fraction of my time spent in 
Alliot is with people of my original group 


of friends. I admit that it wasn’t exactly 
easy to step outside of my group of friends, 
and it was a bit awkward to balance time 
between them and some of the other amaz- 
ing people who I had the chance of getting 
to know this year. Although it was diffi- 
cult, I slowly learned to adapt. 

I’ve changed a lot in the past year, and 
I’ve begun to understand the importance of 
embracing others and not turning my back 
on opportunities to make new friends. This 
realization has had results other than an 
expanded social circle and the improved 
ability to adapt to. new situations. I find 
that I have become a much more indepen- 
dent person, and that I have in turn become 
much more comfortable with myself. 

To change means something different 
for everyone. For me, it meant letting go of 
the idea that I need to identify with a clique 
of friends. As Hannah Montana has so elo- 


quently put it, “nobody’s perfect.” In what 
ways do you néed to change? You’re scared 
of heights? Jump out of a plane (with a para- 
chute, please). You’ve never been outside of 
the United States? Leave! Experience for- ; 
eign places and return with new knowledge 
of unfamiliar cultures. Or, don’t return if 
that’s what you want. While it’s a bit nerve 
wracking to consider how I’Il change in the 
next year, the excitement tromps any anxi- 
ety that I have. Who knows, by next May, I 
could be living in Los Angeles with a tour 
bus and sold out concerts. But for now, I 
think I’ll focus on getting past chapter four 
in Guitar for Dummies. 


Kendra Gravelle is a sophomore journal- 
ism major. Contact her at kgravelle@sm- 
cvt.edu. 
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The signs of spring fever 


By Lauren Chaves 
Guest Columnist 


tudents are cutting class, girls are wearing 
sundresses, Frisbees are flying haphazardly 


towards parked cars, students are fumbling 
the ball during drunken late night four square. Them 
darn kids are up to no good! 

My diagnosis for recent festivities at St. Mike’s 
is spring fever. Health Services might want to break 
out those white face masks again. If this fever 
spreads through the whole campus, students might 
have to start taking notes with a beer in hand at 
North Beach. 

Flowers are blooming and the birds and bees are 
all bumping to the Alice Cooper’s tune, “School’s 
out for summer.” The song hums in my head as I try 
to fight off my academic responsibilities like gypsy 
slayers fight off Gogol Bordello. 

It’s a travesty that I have to stare outside class- 
room windows as J dream about bringing a 30-rack 
to North Beach, waving to the friendly police offi- 
cers parked near the beach entrance. 

In my head Martin Luther’s King’s voice 
echoes, “I have a dream” and then my voice fills in 
the blank, “to be lazy for the summer.” 

In November, many students could hear their 
neighbors coughing and sneezing through the walls 
because any student diagnosed with swine flu was 
quarantined to their room. Even professors were 
frightened of the swine flu and some would only 
accept papers submitted through ecollege because 
they didn’t want contact with their student’s germs. 

The situation was as severe then as it is now. 
Professors are currently wary of lackadaisical atti- 
tudes and a classroom full of glazed over stares. 

Spring fever has a host of complications and 
symptoms, which include: 


‘1. Showing up late to class just because no one 
can withstand the squishy comfort of lounging on 
the grass. 

2. Drinking 40 oz of Olde English instead of a 
tastier beer because the school year has drained the 
finances. 
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3. Loose morals when traipsing through the 3s. 


4. Short-shorts for men and women and espe- 
cially eccentric Burlington bicyclists. 


5. Hearing the sound of long boards swerving 
on pavement. 


6. Church Street’s increased mixture of families 
and homeless who rep signs that read: “I’ll accept 
anything green.” 


Any student suffering from spring fever is 
mandated to play outside until the sunsets at ap- 
proximately 8 p.m. I recommend sun sets because 
everyone needs to witness the day fade away as the 
party monsters steal the night. 

My fellow summer daydreamers must fizzle 
back down to reality because school is actually still 
in session. The sublime weather is a false alarm for 
summer enthusiasts. 

For those students who are stressing about their 
senior projects, final papers, and stacks of readings 
that reach the altitude of Camels hump, I say relax. 
Harvard Medical studies have proven that physical 
exercise increases cognitive function. Work out a bit 
in the sun and wandering thoughts will cease when 
you finally crack a book. 

Bring a pigskin, Frisbee, hula-hoop, golfing 
supplies, kickball, or baseball to the library and 
meet new friends who want to enjoy the sunshine 
too. Students who lock themselves in the library 
since Rosemary began swiping cards for breakfast 
should take a mental hiatus for sanity reasons. 

Eventually the time will arrive when we get to 
throw our books in the donation bin or sell our books 


to the bookstore for a measly dollar. Until the end, © 


reward studious behavior with cold beer. 


Lauren Chaves is a sophomore journalisim major. 
Contact her at Ichaves@smcvt.edu. 


























The Defender staff would like to thank everyone 
who contributed to the Naked Opinion this semes- 
ter. Keep submitting columns, photos and artwork 
to magazine@smcvt.edu next year for a richer and 
more full-figured Naked Opinion! 


THEME one \INEEK* 
Sem Me i gE Be ee, 


False Alarms 


Cartoon by junior Denelle Noyes. Contact her at dnoyes@smevt.edu. 
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Campus. 


SorPEAKS 


What is your favorite 


summer food? 


Alex Fornaciari, "12 





“Lobster.” 


Liam Callahan, ‘12 


Katie Healy, ‘11 





“Hot dogs.” 


Andrew DuPrat, ‘13 


“Waffles.“ 


Hajime Sato, 
International student from Japan 


“Grilled potatoes.” 


Katherine Simmons, ‘13 


“Corn on the cob.“ 


Grant Wieler, ‘11 


“Juicy seedless watermelon.” 





“Flintstones Push Pops.” 


“Strawberry Angel food cake.” 


Travis Quenneville, ‘10 | 





HE Naked son PHOTO OF THE WEEK 





Photo courtesy of St. Michael’s College photo archi 


A group of Michaelmen display their zeal for the “twenties-themed” P-Day in 1962. 


HOROSCOPES 


Astrological predictions by Mia Weber 


LIBRAS (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 


Remember to always wear sunscreen as 
you do all that “outdoor studying.” The 
lobster look is never hot (except for in the 


| temperature sense). 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 


This summer will be a long one- do you 
really want to be tied down and listed as 
“married” on Facebook with all the sea- 
sonal hotties coming and going? 


SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 


So you’ve decided to get some highlights - 


to complement the sunny weather. Inter- 
esting choice; you might want to ask for a 


free reparation job. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 


Cheer up little nugget! The sun is shining, 
school is almost over, and the world is 
watching to see what fabulous adventure 
you embark on next. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 


Word on the street is that you have a pool 
at home. Invest in some inflatable furni- 
ture and get ready for some sexy skinny- 


dipping this summer. 


PISCESS (Feb. 19-March 20) 


Just FYI- it’s a little early to start camping 
out for tickets to the next “Twilight” mov- 
ie...you know that Edward Cullen isn’t real 


right? 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 


Whoever told you that neon camo-print 
items were all that for summer was most 
likely on crack. Stick to classic wardrobe 
pieces for the warmer months. 


TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 


Go for it and throw that raucous party in 
woods you’ve dreamed about all year. Just 
be sure to make the Facebook event se- 
cret and choose an outrageous theme. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) aa 


Don’t start eating exclusively at Dunkin Do- 
nuts just because you’re celebrating the 
end of the year; summer is coming quickly 
and you need to be looking svelte. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 


No need to fret about that random hook- 
up who won't call you back; they probably 
have all the sensuality of a celibate panda 
bear. 


LEOs: (July 23-Aug. 22) 


Are you ready to GTL all summer long? 
Your tan and bod are lookin’ fly, but you 
may want to work on that laundry situation 
you've got going on. ’ 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 


Take a deep breath, in a couple weeks, 
your news feed will probably be free of new 
and incriminating P-Day photos of you. 


By Scott Richter 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College men’s 
rugby team looks ahead to the fall and 
says goodbye to seniors with a potentially 

__ winless spring season. So far this season, 

» St. Michael’s is 0-3, with its final game 

this Saturday, May 1 against Southern 
Connecticut State University. 

With only one game left in the spring 
season, the team has already begun look-. 
ing to the fall season, where they will 
face a completely reconstructed NE-10 
conference, according to junior captain 
Andrew Bourque. a 

In the fall, the NE-10 conference 
will consist of ten teams. The top three 
teams will make the playoffs, where _ 
they compete against the top three teams 
from New York. Out of those six, the top 
three teams advance directly to nationals, 
which are held in Florida. 





[Petes et ee 





__ April 27 - Women’s Lacrosse 
St. Michael’s 

St. Anselm 

4:00 p.m. 


_ April 27 - Softball 
Southern N.H. 
| -St. Michael’s 

5:00 p.m. 





___ Apr 28 - Baseball 

__U. Mass-Lowell 

_ §St.Michael’s 
3:30 p.m. 





' May 1.- Men’s Lacrosse 
Southern N.H. 
St. Michael’s 
3:00 p.m. 


This Week’s Schedule 
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_Men’s rugby wraps up season 


Team looks to next season’s strong senior class 


“T hope we make it to the playoffs in 
the fall,” Bourque said. “But our division 
is stacked.” 

Bourque cited the Coast Guard 
Academy as a team he does not look 
forward to competing against in the fall, 
as they are a much larger team. 

“We’re the smallest school in our di- 
vision,” said junior captain Jake Spillane. 
“But we have a lot more speed than most 
other teams, particularly in our back.” 

“We’ve improved a lot from what we 
had at the start of the season,” Bourque 
said. “We can grow into a really solid 
team; we just need some time to rebuild.” 

The team will be losing a total of 12 
seniors, including eight starters, to gradu- 
ation. 

“We have a lot of young players 
eager to take their places,” Spillane said. 

Losing twelve players will be tough 
for the squad, but Bourque thinks they 
will be a good team in the fall. 

“The graduating seniors have taught 


a eae ea 





“We can grow into a 
really solid team; we just 
need some time to rebuild.” 


Andrew Bourque 
Junior captain 


me a lot about the game, and I hope I can 
pass it on to younger players,” Bourque 
said. 

The team uses the spring season pri- 
marily to gain experience for the younger 
players on the team. Spillane said the 
team has been letting players who started 
playing rugby less than a month ago get 
in so they can gain experience. 

This year’s team has been plagued 
by injuries this season, with both captains 
suffering injuries. Spillane has a broken 
finger from a practice; Bourque has been 











plagued with leg injuries and junior club 
president Armando Agnitti has been out 
with a pulled groin. 

“They are our leaders,” said sopho- 
more Matt Foley. “Three great guys and I 
look forward to playing with them in the 
fall.” 

There will only be three seniors on 
the team next fall ; Spillane, Bourque, 
and Agnitti. 

“I'd like to see a lot more people 
come out and try rugby,” Spillane said. 
“Tt’s a nice support system.” 

“You don’t really know what 
the sport is like until you try it,” said 
Bourque. “It’s a dangerous sport, but if 
you go out as a team and play as a team, 
there’s nothing you can’t do as a team.” 





Purple Knights Update 






































Team Overall Conference 
Men's Lacrosse __ 5-7-0 4-5-0 
Women’s Lacrosse 3-9-0 3-6-0 
Softball 18240 =| 3-190 
Baseball 6-24-1 Base 
Women’s Tennis __ | 12-8-0 | 10-3-0 
_ Men’s Tennis 4-8-0 4-7-0 






















~ Summer Online 


Courses at UVM 
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Do you need to catch up or get ahead on courses this summer? Can't make it to Burlington? 
Take an online course through the University of Vermont. UVM Online offers tons of 
courses in math, science, environmental studies, business, literature, and the arts. With 
schedules to fit your summertime plans, you can take classes from the beach, the couch, 
or wherever you are this summer. Sessions start in May, June, July, and August. 


- : 
Le 
ed 


read. 









Ps ave.l5 %. 





Register today and take advantage of the 15% Summer ’*10 Tuition Savings at 
uvm.edu/summer/stmikes. 





Reasons for you 
to Think Summer U 


Online classes 

Four summer sessions 

® Housing available 

€ Special interest programs 

# Graduate on time 
 €Smaller class sizes 


| €UVM credits 















SUMMER UNIVERSITY 
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Women’s rugby 





hotos by Susan Bourque 


Above: St. Michael’s first-year Kristy Baum is tackled during a game on 
April 23 against UVM. Top left: First-year Amelie Jensen gets lifted for 
the line-out during a rugby game. Bottom left: UVM and St. Michael’s 


players caught in a scrum. 





New men’s basketball coach chosen 
Michael Harding to join mens basketball in the fall 


By Greg Beijan 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s College athletics 
department has announced the hiring of 
Michael Harding as men’s basketball head 
coach. Harding will be the 21st coach in 
the program’s 90-year history, replacing 
Tom O’Shea, who led the Purple Knights 
to a 9-17 record last season. 

Harding has spent the last five years 
competing against the Purple Knights as 
associate head coach at Stonehill College, 
where he was also the Skyhawks’ recruit- 
ing and travel coordinator. 

“Today is a dream come true for me. 
I’m incredibly lucky and excited to have 
this opportunity,” Harding said. “I’ve seen 
these guys play the last couple of years 
and really know the talent and potential 
that’s in the program.” 

Harding played four years at his alma 
mater, Bowdoin College, where he gradu- 
ated in 2003 earning multiple awards for 
academic excellence. After graduation he 
spent a year teaching and coaching at a 
prep school in Maryland, then a year as 
assistant coach at Bowdoin before joining 
the Stonehill staff in 2005 and receiving a 
master’s degree from Tufts in 2007, said 
St. Michael’s College. 

In an impressive five years at Stone- 
hill, Harding helped lead the Skyhawks 
to a 106-47 overall record, including two 
Northeast-10 championships and three 
NCAA tournament appearances. 

Only a couple of months ago Hard- 





Photo by Susan Bourque 


(Left to right) Rising seniors Gael Shungu, Sebastian Branstetter, Nate Birr and Chris 
Hurley join new men’s basketball coach Michael Harding at the school’s press conference 


on April 20. 


ing and the Skyhawks ended the 2009-10 
regular season as one of the NCAA’s top 
ranked Division II teams with a 20-2 
record in the NE-10. They went on to win 
the conference championship and host 
the NCAA regional tournament as the top 
seed in the Eastern region. 

. “His on court success speaks for 
itself,” said Director of Athletics Geri 
Knortz. “I am confident the college has 
made an excellent choice.” 

Knortz believes that Harding’s suc- 


cess and recruiting abilities will transfer 

well to this college because of his experi- 
ence within this region of the NCAA, she 
said. 
“Stonehill and St. Michael’s are very 


~ similar academically and athletically,” 


said Zaf Bludevich, senior associate 
athletic director. “They’re just in different 
areas.” 

Harding knows our school well and 
is familiar working with colleges like us, 
Bludevich said. Both he and Knortz see 


the similarity between the colleges as one 
of Harding’s greatest strengths in adapting ~ 
as the new coach. 

Harding said that in the 24 hours prior 
to his media reception on April 20, he 
received over 60 e-mails and voice-mails 
from people in the St. Michael’s com- 
munity to congratulate him and express 
excitement in welcoming him to Vermont. 

“In the past three to four days I’ve re- 
ceived an outpouring from the community. 
that has really blown me away,” Harding 
said. 

Team captain Nate Birr, a rising 
senior guard, and his teammates know the 
new coach’s capability and are ready for 
a new start with Harding at the helm. The 
team has met with Harding to develop 
strength and conditioning programs for 
the summer, but won’t begin training 
more seriously until next year, he said. 

“All of the team members are excited 
to meet him, work hard over the summer, 
and have a great fall at St. Michael’s,” 
Birr said. . 

The athletic department, basketball 
team, and surrounding community alike 
are eager to see whether the new coach 
will bring his success with him to St. 
Michael’s in the fall. 

“Anytime there’s a change like this 
there’s a level of excitement involved,” 


‘Bludevich said. “Tom did some nice 


things here, but they’re ready to move 
on.” 


